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Increase in Stature of American Men 


increase in the present genera- 

tion. The average height of 
men in the ages 20 to 29 examined 
at induction stations for the armed 
service in May 1943 was 68.15 inches 
(without shoes). This figure is 
about two thirds of an inch more 
than the average of 67.49 inches for 
the first million draftees of ages 21 to 
30 examined at mobilization camps 
in the last World War, in 1917. The 
figure cited for 1943 is based upon 
an analysis of data recently pub- 
lished by the Office of the Surgeon 
General of the Army, and is adjusted 
to allow for the omission of cases 
inducted into the Navy, for which 
figures are not available. 

Not only has the average height 
increased over this period, but as 
one would naturally expect, the pro- 
portion of tall men among the 1943 
selectees was also greater than 
among those of the last war. In the 
age group 20 to 30 years, the propor- 
tion of men 5 feet 10 inches or over 
among the recent selectees was 27.5 
percent, as against 22.4 percent re- 
ported for the men in 1917. The 
proportions of six-footers were 8.8 
and 6.5 percent respectively. In 
other words, the proportion of six- 


G isc shows distinct signs of 


footers among young men is about 
one third greater at present than it 
was a quarter of a century ago. 

An inspection of the facts for men 
of different ages at the induction 
examinations for the present war 
also clearly shows this trend, inas- 
much as the older men were born at 
an earlier period. The average 
heights, according to age, are as 
follows: 


Under 20 years......... 68.02 inches 
rear 68.15 inches 
Pe 54s eaetaee 68.14 inches 
eee 67.83 inches 
CT ae 67.54 inches 


It will be noted that the older men 
are of somewhat lesser stature than 
the younger, and there is a sustained 
gradual increase from the older to 
the younger men, except as regards 
the youngest group, for whom 
growth is evidently not quite com- 
plete. Even so, the selectees 35 
years old and over (almost all of 
whom are 35 to 38) today are a little 
taller than the average at ages 21 to 
30 in the first World War, who were 
born about 15 years earlier. It is 
also noteworthy that the average 
stature of those 18 and 19 years old 
today is actually a little greater than 
that of those over 30. 
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In the separate age groups also, 
the increasing frequency of taller 
men shows itself. At ages 20 to 24 
there were 28.1 percent 5 feet 10 
inches or over. This ratio declined 
gradually with age, and at ages 35 
and over a little over a fifth (20.3 per- 
cent), were 5 feet 10 inches or over. 
Six-footers comprised 9.1 percent of 
the men between 20 and 24 as com- 
pared with only 5.8 percent of those 
35 or over. Even at ages under 20, 
the proportion of tall men was 
slightly greater than at ages 30 to 34 
and appreciably greater than among 
those over 35. 

Supplementing this information 
from the records of examinations of 
selectees are some interesting studies 
of the heights of school children. 
For example, comparative series of 
observations among elementary 
school children in Toronto show that 
the typical elementary school boy 
or girl of six in 1939 was actually 
two inches taller than the child of 
the same age in 1892. At 9 years 
of age this difference was about 
three inches, and at fourteen about 
3% inches for boys, and a little over 
two inches for girls. Thus the typical 
six-year old child in 1939 was actu- 
ally a shade taller than the typical 
seven-year old in 1892, and the 
typical thirteen-year old in 1939 was 
about an inch taller than the typical 
fourteen-year old in 1892. In part, 
these differences may represent ac- 
celerated growth and early approach 
to full stature, the ultimate differ- 
ence, in adult life, being somewhat 
less than that found at the rapidly 
growing ages. 
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There can be no question but that 
these very favorable findings with 
regard to increase in stature reflect 
the improvement in general health 
and nutritional conditions over re- 
cent decades. The alarm which has 
been voiced by some over the high 
rejection rates in our Army, quite 
overlooks the fact that standards 
of rejection are to some extent 
arbitrary and subject to adjustment 
according to conditions and the 
judgment of those directing the 
formation of the armed forces. What 
is more important, standards far 
above those required for the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life must be main- 
tained. It is hardly too much to say 
that every prospective soldier in the 
front lines must be something of a 
potential athlete to be able to cope 
with the excessively heavy duties, 
wholly outside the scope of ordinary 
civilian activities. 

Thus there is every indication that 
the seemingly high rejection rates 
are in no sense due to a relatively 
low level of physique among our 
young people, but that any seem- 
ingly adverse comparison between 
the situation at the first World War 
and in the present conflict is due 
mainly to a difference in standards. 
While we still have far to go before 
optimal conditions for growth and 
health in childhood are established, 
unquestionably the trend has been 
favorable. With continuing ad- 
vances in our knowledge of nutrition, 
coming generations of Americans 
should show gains in physical status 
beyond that attained by young 
adults of today. 
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Contrasting Trends in Wartime Marriage Rates 


O FAR in the present war, the 
marriage rates among the vari- 
ous belligerents have shown diverse 
and even contrasting trends. In 
some countries there was a marked 
increase in marriages soon after the 
start of the war, followed by a 
decline as hostilities continued; in 
other countries the trend has been 
the reverse. 

In the first group are the English- 
speaking Allies. Their marriage 
rates increased appreciably with the 
outbreak of war, but the peak was 
not reached at the same time in the 
various countries. In England and 
Wales, Scotland, and New Zealand, 
the maximum wartime rates came 
in 1940; in Northern Ireland one 
year later, and in the United States 
and Canada in 1942. It is note- 
worthy that the wartime increases 
brought the marriage rate in each 
of these countries to an all-time high 
level. After reaching their maxi- 
mum, the marriage rates began to 
decline fairly rapidly. 

Quite a different picture is pre- 
sented by the occupied countries 
for which data are available. In 
France, for example, marriages fell 
sharply from 6.2 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1939 to 4.2 in 1940, a drop 
of almost one third. Nevertheless, 
even this low figure was twice the 
minimum rate of 2.1 per 1,000 re- 
corded in 1915 during the first 
World War. From the low point 
in 1940, the curve for marriages rose 
steadily to the prewar level of 6.8 
in 1942, the latest figure at hand. 


Belgium has shown a parallel experi- 
ence. The frequency of marriages 
in Denmark and the Netherlands, 
however, was much less affected by 
German occupation. In the former 
country, for example, the rate de- 
clined moderately from 9.4 per 1,000 
in 1939 to 8.7 in 1941, then rose to 
9.2 the following year. The sharp 
rebound in the Netherlands in 1942 
brought the marriage rate there to 
the highest point on record. These 
increases in the occupied countries 
are surprising, in view of the recruit- 
ment of young men and women for 
labor in Germany and elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding all the induce- 
ments, including financial assistance, 
that Germany has offered her people 
to encourage the formation of fam- 
ilies, she has suffered a marked de- 
crease in marriages during the war 
period. ‘The marriage rate there 
dropped one third between 1939 and 
1942. Actually, the rate declined 
from 11.1 per 1,000 in 1939 to 7.2 
in 1941, and increased slightly to 
7.4 the following year—a trend very 
similar to that experienced by the 
conquered countries, but even more 
marked. Germany’s record appears 
in a still worse light when compared 
with that for the United States. 
Whereas the marriage rate in Ger- 
many was slightly higher than ours 
in 1939, it was only little more 
than half our rate three years later. 
In fact, by 1942 the figure for 
Germany had fallen well below that 
for each of our English-speaking 
Allies, reversing the situation at the 
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outbreak of the war in Europe. 

While Italy fought on the side of 
the Axis, the course of her marriage 
rate paralleled Germany’s. The 
Italian marriage rate decreased from 
7.2 per 1,000 in 1939 to 6.1 in 1941, 
and took a slight upturn to 6.3 the 
following year. Hungary, an Axis 
satellite, experienced a decrease of 
about 12 percent between 1939 aid 
1942. Bulgaria, however, a rela- 
tively inactive Axis partner, man- 
aged to increase her marriage rate 
from 8.9 to 10.4 in this period. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
after the close of the war the mar- 
riage rate everywhere will swing 
sharply upward. With the demo- 
bilization of the armies, and with 
the return home of war prisoners 
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and men held in concentration 
camps and as slave laborers by the 
Axis, many marriages that have been 
postponed will be consummated. It 
will be recalled that at the end of the 
first World War there was a uni- 
versal increase in marriages; in some 
countries the jump was extremely 
large. In France, for instance, the 
rate rose from 5.2 per 1,000 in 1918, 
to 14.3 in the following year, and 
further’ to 16.0 in 1920. In the 
United States the increase was much 
more moderate. It is quite possible 
that in the coming postwar period, 
however, the marriage rate in our 
country will rise at a considerably 
faster pace than at the close of the 
last war, and it may even attain 
record-breaking high levels. 


Birth Rates Among Foreign-Born No Longer 
Above Average 


ANY of the people who migrated 

to this country a generation 
or more ago carried with them the 
social patterns of their homeland, 
including the custom of raising large 
families. As recently as 1920 the 
standardized* birth rate for white 
women 10 to 54 years of age among 
the foreign-born was about 1% 
times the rate among the native- 
born. In the course of the next 
decade, however, the excess in the 
birth rate among the foreign-born 
was reduced to 17 percent, and by 
1940 the rates were nearly the same 
in the two groups, 49.5 per 1,000 
among the foreign-born, as com- 
pared with 50.7 for the native-born. 





*See the footnote to Table 1 on page 5. 


Particular interest attaches to a 
comparison of the birth rates for 
the foreign-born and the native-born 
according to the order of child at 
birth. In 1920, foreign-born women 
were giving birth to first children 
at a rate one sixth in excess of that 
for the native (see Table 1 on page 
5). The difference between the two 
groups was even greater for the 
higher orders of birth. Thus, in 
the case of third births the rate 
among the foreign-born was about 
50 percent in excess of that for the 
native-born; for births of eighth and 
higher orders, the ratio was almost 
two to one. Accordingly, two dec- 
ades ago the average size of family 
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among the foreign-born was con- 
siderably greater than among the 
native-born. 

Since then the picture has changed 
materially, and in some respects the 
relation has actually been reversed. 
For instance, in 1940 the rate for 
first births was only slightly higher 
among the foreign-born than among 
the native-born; for second births, 
the rates were practically identical 
for the two groups; for births of 
third and higher orders, quite con- 
trary to the situation in the earlier 
years, the rates for the foreign-born 
were appreciably below those for 
the native-born. 

These changes in the two decades 
have come about through a differen- 
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tial in the decline of the birth rates 
among the native-born and the 
foreign-born. Among the former, 
the rate for first births dropped only 
5 percent, whereas among the 
foreign-born the decrease was 15 
percent. For third births, the de- 
creases amounted to 27 and 56 per- 
cent, respectively. Births of fifth 
and higher orders were about 50 per- 
cent less frequent among the natives 
in 1940 than in 1920; the foreign- 
born showed a drop of about 75 per- 
cent from the earlier figures. 

The decline in birth rates from 
1920 to 1940, according to age of 
mother, naturally reflects, in large 
measure, the decreases according to 
order of birth. Thus, at the prime 





TABLE 1—STANDARDIZED* BirRTH RATES PER 1,000 at AcEs 10 to 54 For NATIVE 
WHITE AND FOREIGN-BORN WHITE FEMALES IN 1920, 1930, AND 1940, 
ACCORDING TO ORDER OF CHILD AT BIRTH, UNITED STATES 












































ORDER OF CHILD AT BIRTH 
NATIVITY; 
YEAR Sixth Eighth 
All First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth and and 
Orders Seventh Over 
STANDARDIZED BIRTH RATE 
Native 
ae 50.7 19.4 13.1 7.0 3.9 2.4 2.4 2:2 
ae 55.0 17.6 25 8.0 5.3 3.6 4.4 3.6 
| a 64.9 20.4 14.0 9.6 6.5 4.5 35 4.4 
Foreign-born 3 
eee 49.5 20.2 13.2 6.4 35 2.0 2.2 2.0 
i 64.5 21.6 14.6 9.0 5.9 3.9 4.8 4.7 
We kb wcesee 95.0 23.9 18.1 14.7 Th 8.2 10.2 8.6 
PERCENT DECREASE From 1920 To 1940 
| 
Native.......... 22 5 6 27 40 47 51 50 
Foreign-born..... 48 15 27 56 69 76 78 77 














*Standardized on the basis of the age distribution of total females of ages 10 to 54 in the United States 


in 1940, 
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TABLE 2—BirTH RATES PER 1,000 AccorDING TO AGE FOR NATIVE WHITE AND FOREIGN- 
BORN WHITE FEMALES IN 1920, 1930, anD 1940, UNITED STATES 








AGE OF MOTHER 




















NATIVITY; 
YEAR 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 40-44 45-49 
BrrtH RATE PER 1,000* 

Native 

1940........ 43.1 125.0 116.7 77.9 42.0 14.0 1.3 

i 45.0 125.1 118.6 87.0 55.3 24,5 . 2.2 

CO.) i 45.0 144.7 -| 142.0 106.7 71.0 28.4 3.3 
Foreign-born 

| ie 33.0 122.8 121.5 83.4 40.7 12.2 Ie | 

1930....... 52.0 145.3 139.5 103.0 64.4 25.0 rij 

i: ae 66.2 205.9 206.6 S12 107.4 42.8 5.3 

PERCENT DECREASE FRom 1920 To 1940 

Native........ 4 14 18 27 Al 51 61 
Foreign-born. . 50 40 41 47 62 71 79 





























*Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Vital Statistics Rates in the United States, 1900-1940,” p. 681. 





reproductive ages, from 20 to 29 
years, the rates for the natives fell 
by about one sixth and those for 
the foreign-born by two fifths (see 
Table 2). For both groups the 
declines were even greater at the 
higher ages, but in each instance 
they were much more marked for the 
foreign-born than for the native. 
The net effect of these differentials 
in the rates of change was to reduce 
the substantial excesses observed in 
1920 in the birth rates of the foreign- 
born, over the native-born, in the 
several age groups. Indeed, by 
1940, the foreign-born had higher 
birth rates than the native only at 
ages 25 to 34, and even here the 
margin was not very great. 

In construing the observed figures, 
one fact that must be taken into 


account is that the foreign-born are 
predominantly dwellers in urban 
areas, which have always been char- 
acterized by relatively low birth 
rates, while the native-born are more 
evenly distributed among cities and 
rural districts. If statistics were 
available enabling us to compare 
separately the foreign-born and the 
native-born in urban areas alone, 
it is possible that the foreign-born 
would still exhibit higher birth rates 
than the native-born. Another cir- 
cumstance which presumably affects 
the figures is that the native-born 
of 1940 will differ somewhat in com- 
position, as to national or racial 
origin, from the native-born of 1920. 
For, owing to waves of immigration, 
the native-born contain different 
proportions of children of foreign- 
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born, who may to some extent retain 
the national or racial attitudes of 
their parents toward size of family. 

Whatever may be the precise 
causes of the trends observed, the 
trends themselves are facts, with 
which we must reckon. In genera- 
tions past the flood of immigrants 
with their high rates of reproduction 
was an important factor in the in- 
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crease of population in this country. 
That era is now apparently past; at 
present birth rates among foreign- 
born mothers are about the same as 
for the native-born. With the con- 
tinuation of our present immigra- 
tion policy, this country can no 
longer depend to any considerable 
extent upon the foreign-born and their 
children for its population growth. 


Control of Disease Saved One Million Lives in 1942 


Ss A result of the general im- 
A provement in mortality in our 
country since the beginning of the 
century, it is estimated that more 
than 1,000,000 lives of white persons 
alone were saved from death in 1942. 
More precisely, the figure was 
1,072,000, or almost equal to the 
1,210,000 deaths of white persons 
reported in that year. 

Outstanding in this record of life 
conservation has been the marked 
progress achieved in the control of 
pneumonia and tuberculosis. If the 
mortality from influenza and pneu- 
monia combined* had continued at 
the level of four decades ago, these 
diseases would have accounted for 
about 269,000 deaths in 1942 instead 
of the 61,051 which actually oc- 
curred (see table on page 8). Much 
of the credit for this large saving 
is due to the miracle-working sulfa 
drugs, which have proved very effec- 
tive against many pneumonias of 
bacterial origin. Although no such 
specific weapons have been available 
against tuberculosis, this disease has 
retreated rapidly as the organized 





public health movement fought 
against it and as standards of living 
were raised. Deaths from tubercu- 
losis in 1942 were only one sixth of 
the total that would have taken 
place had the death rate of 1900 
prevailed. It is a striking fact that 
the improvement in the mortality 
from influenza, pneumonia and tu- 
berculosis alone accounted for a 
saving of about 410,000 white per- 
sons in one year. 

Spectacular results have likewise 
been achieved in the control of 
diseases which take their heaviest 
toll among young children. The 
death rate from diarrhea and en- 
teritis, for example, has declined so 
rapidly that instead of the 160,000 
deaths expected on the basis of the 
earlier mortality, only 11,815 oc- 
curred in the white population in 
1942. These extensive gains have re- 
sulted, in very large part, from pub- 
lic health measures to protect the 
quality of water, milk and other 
foods, as well as from the spread of 
knowledge among mothers regarding 
the care and health of their infants. 


*Comparable statistics over the whole period 1900-1940 are not available for influenza and pneumonia 


separately. 
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The lives of many youngsters have 
also been saved by the precipitous 
fall in the death rate from the princi- 
pal communicable diseases of child- 
hood. Had conditions remained as 
they were at the opening of the cen- 
tury, about 76,400 white children 
would have died in 1942 from 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, or diphtheria. In marked 
contrast, we find that there were 
only 4,349 such deaths, a saving of 
72,000 young lives with many useful 
years before them. The record for 
diphtheria deserves special mention, 
the deaths in 1942 being only one 
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fortieth of what might have been 
expected under the earlier conditions. 

It is pertinent at this point to 
note that young children have been 
the main beneficiaries of the ad- 
vances in life conservation. Of the 
lives saved in 1942 from all causes 
combined, two fifths were children 
under five years of age. Had these 
young children been experiencing 
the mortality of 1900, there would 
have been 527,000 deaths among 
them instead of the approximately 
110,000 which took place. 

From an inspection of the table 
below, it will be immediately 





NUMBER OF DEATHS IN THE WHITE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES DurRING 1942 
From SELECTED CAUSES, COMPARED WITH THE NUMBERS EXPECTED 
IN THat YEAR ON THE BASIS OF THE MorTALITy RATES 
BY SEX AND AGE PREVAILING IN 1900* 

















Sean ae See LivEs SAvED | LivEs Lost 
IN 1942 By IN 1942 By 
Cause or DEATH Magected cn — — ———— 
asis 0 
Actual | Mortality | Sine 1900 | Stwen 1900 
in 1900 
MR IN a ooo ice ils esl 6 6,5 5-6 wT 6 Oe 1,209,944 {2,281,621 |1,071,677 
Influenza and pneumonia............. 61,051 | 268,916 207,865 
Tuberculosis, all forms............... 41,306; | 243,367 202,061 
Diarrhea and enteritis}............... 11,815 160,471 148,656 
Principal communicable diseases of 
CSM MINO Eo. 5 ocsccwee wee v's ocie ds 4,349 76,363 72,014 
NN 42a cay to alcove Ve ike a's 05 1,029 13,792 12,763 
ea ee re 418 9,590 9,172 
Whooping cough.................. 1,800 12,397 10,597 
MINED gece aon aso 4-34 058-00 05% 1,102 40,584 39,482 
ee eee rere 81,475 133,013 51,538 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fever....... 504 37,274 36,770 
Cerebral hemorrhage and softening... . 92,483 123,042 30,559 
Prerperal state... 2... cece 5,515 15,423 9,908 
Mexternal catsesh. ........50.00050.008- 89,054 92,043 2,989 
Organic heart disease................ 241,732 181,308 60,424 
NN oe oF oN 8 ers GAS Spo ose varies bua arko-0 Saale 152,357 101,266 51,091 
I ns kok Rdicns bic eas hace Siam 31,624 16,419 15,205 
PP GRBOF CONSES. 5 noc oe idee ce eee 396,679 832,716 436,037 




















*As observed in the Original Death Registration States and the District of Columbia, 1900. 


tIncludes duodenal ulcer. 


tExcludes suicides and war deaths. 
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evident that the largest gains have 
been made against the infectious 
diseases, among them typhoid fever. 
Only 504 deaths from this cause were 
reported in the white population of 
the country in 1942. Had the expe- 
rience at the beginning of the cen- 
tury continued, there would have 
been 74 times that number of 
fleaths. Almost 37,000 white lives 
were saved in 1942 by the virtual 
elimination of typhoid fever as a 
cause of death. 

About 10,000 fewer women suc- 
cumbed to the diseases incidental 
to childbearing in 1942 than would 
have died under the conditions of 
four decades ago. ‘Two factors con- 
tributed to the decreased loss of 
life: the successful efforts to make 
maternity safer, and the decrease 
in the birth rate. 

The sizable savings indicated for 
nephritis and for cerebral hemor- 
rhage and softening, are largely 
spurious and arise out of improve- 
ments in medical diagnosis and re- 
porting, as well as changes in the 
statistical procedures of classifying 
causes of death. Similarly, the 
recorded increases in the mortality 
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from organic heart disease, cancer, 
and diabetes, are at least in part 
spurious, and reflect the more fre- 
quent recognition and reporting of 
these diseases. 

External causes of death, exclud- 
ing suicides and war deaths, showed 
a saving of almost 3,000 white lives 
in 1942. However, but for the sharp 
decrease in fatalities from motor 
vehicle accidents owing to wartime 
restrictions on the use of motor fuel, 
deaths from external causes would 
have been on the debit side of the 
account. Finally, for all other causes 
of death not specifically mentioned 
in the table on page 8, there was a 
saving of no less than 436,000 lives 
in the white population. 

The conservation of more than 
1,000,000 lives in 1942 alone through 
the large reduction in mortality 
since the beginning of the century, 
has measurably ayded the war effort. 
Among the lives saved are many 
who have entered the armed forces 
and the industrial front. Alto- 
gether, the American people are hap- 
pier and more productive because of 
the marked improvement in their 
health and mortality. 


Fatal Firearm Accidents Among Children 


AR from the battlefront, right 

‘here in our own country, firearms 
take a heavy toll, averaging in the 
neighborhood of 2,500 civilian lives 
annually. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of the victims are children, many 
of them fatally shot in their own 
homes. In 1942, the last year for 
which official figures are available, 


gunshot wounds killed 671 boys 
and girls under 15 years of age; of 
this number 94 were under five years 
of age, and of these nine were 
infants. While it is true that the 
toll among children was somewhat 
higher in 1942 than in most years, 
the number in ordinary years runs 
upward of 500 deaths. 
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Where does the responsibility lie 
for these accidents to children? The 
obvious answer is that the parents 
are to blame, and this view is well 
supported by the information avail- 
able from the death claim records 
of 137 children insured in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
who died from accidental gunshot 
wounds in 1942 or 1943. The large 
majority of these accidents, about 
two thirds, occurred in homes. 
Most of the children killed in such 
accidents were injured in their own 
homes, but there was also a sizable 
percentage who were mortally 
wounded in the homes of young 
playmates, and a few were killed 
in the homes of relatives. Surely 
parents must know that children of 
all ages are fascinated by firearms. 
Games in which there is ‘‘shooting,” 
such as ‘“‘war,”’ ‘‘cops and robbers,” 
“cowboys and Indians,” are prime 
favorites. Young boys too often get 
hold of their father’s gun and show 
it off to playmates. 

In addition to the children killed 
in the home, 49 youngsters in this 
insurance experience were acciden- 
tally shot while playing on the 
street, in open lots, in public build- 
ings and other places, or while hunt- 
ing. Stray bullets fired from an un- 
known source caused a few deaths, 
but in most ifistances the wounds 
were self-inflicted or were caused by 
a gun in the hands of a young com- 
panion. In the teen-age group, a 
large number of the boys received 
their fatal injuries while hunting. 
Several others of this age group died 
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from wounds suffered while engaged 
in target practice. 

The insurance records indicate 
that guns are kept in places easily 
accessible to children—in bureau 
drawers, in desk drawers, on the 
kitchen shelf, or in a closet. Chil- 
dren come upon the weapons while 
searching for marbles, pocket knives, 
flashlights, or other articles. There 
were also a number of cases reported 
in which the child found a gun 
while rummaging about in the attic. 

Pistols and revolvers accounted 
for about half the deaths in home 
accidents for which data are avail- 
able. The proportion of deaths 
charged to these weapons in this 
insurance experience is probably 
considerably higher than would be 
found in the country as a whole, 
inasmuch as Industrial policyholders 
reside for the most part in urban 
areas, where hunting rifles are not as 
common in the home as they are in 
rural areas. Most of the fatalities 
occurring outside the home were 
caused by rifles or shotguns. 

Rifles and shotguns, it was fre- 
quently stated, were kept for hunt- 
ing purposes, but there was very 
little information given as to why 
revolvers and pistols were kept in 
the house. It is interesting to 
observe that in two instances the 
weapons were described as wartime 
souvenirs—old Army automatic pis- 
tols that belonged to the father who 
had fought in the first World War. 
No weapons of the present war, how- 
ever, were reported in any of the 
accidents in this experience. 
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Comparative Data on the Causes of Death 
Among Industrial Policyholders 


The following table shows the 
mortality among Industrial policy- 
holders for October 1944 and Oc- 

DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 PoLicyHoLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 


WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


tober 1943, together with the death 
rates for the first ten months of 


1944, 1943, and 1942. 
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ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 























Year to Date: 
CausEs OF DEATH ities natitien Hind of Ottatier 
1944 1943 

1944 1943 1942 
Att CAUSES—TOTAL..............4. 793.9 738.6 823.0 782.4 731.9 
CO eer ee 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 
rn a kinicukarun + 6:4, $h6 sina | ae .8 .6 5 
a eee rete veer ere ae 4 4 4 4 .4 
Wiatay COURS . ng 6.5 ai eee Yj ) .6 1.3 1.0 
TN 0 666.06:s cn cave ceresencas 8 - .6 Sy i 
es eG ls a tainie a ae ater 1.9 2.2 9.4 3.4 4.1 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 22.35 22.5 34.5 34.9 28.7 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 33.5 37.8 40.4 40.6 42.1 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 30.6 34.2 36.7 36.6 37.8 
a eka aa sg AN 5a oe eee s v4 7.4 8.0 9.3 9.7 10.7 
eS 105.0 103.6 108.5 105.8 104.5 
Diabetes mellitus... ...........0.00: 23.0 25.4 28.3 28.2 27:7 
Cerebral hemorrhage................ 56.6 61.6 65.7 65.6 59.8 

Diseases of the coronary arteries and 
ee 50.4 55.0 62.3 59.9 57.0 
Other chronic heart diseasest........ 136.9 147.5 165.8 168.5 154.8 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 7.4 6.0 4.9 4.6 4.5 
eS EES ST Peer eee 4.9 4.3 5.6 5.5 5.9 
Qo) a 40.8 47.6 46.7 50.3 49.4 
Puerperal state—total............... 3.5 3.3 4.2 4.3 4.5 
Nr ake Caibicia apne, mosis oa: alae ie 6.2 6.1 6.4 ics 
I ose ole sa lenahaes-é wie 4 9:450 Fs 1.7 2.2 2.9 3.2 5 Be 
Accidents—total................-5- 48.6 55.8 I 52.3 50.7 
ee re a8 8.4 10.4 11.6 11.5 
Occupational accidents............ 5.0 3.0 5.8 6.7 7.4 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 12.6 15.7 13.5 12.5 i7.4 
War deaths (enemy action).......... 116.2 18.5 55.1 13.2 4.1 
All other causes of death............ 119.6 127.6 116.7 | 120.7 109.6 














*The rates for 1944 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 


lives exposed to ri: 


sk. 
{International List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 


addressed to: The Editor, 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES PER |000-ANNUAL BASIS (1944 figures are provisional) 
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